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GOETHE AND KANT. 1 

IN the sky of the classical age of our literature shines with clear 
and all-surpassing splendor a group of three great stars : Kant, 
Goethe, Schiller. The thinker, who first set German philosophy 
upon its own feet, after a long tutelage and dependence upon for- 
eign thought, and for more than a century determined the trend of 
thought of friends and opponents alike ; the poets, who enriched 
German literature with materials of the finest culture, and by their 
most perfect artistic forms brought it to a par with the highest pro- 
ductions of poetic genius in other times and climes. 

To trace out the relations of these three minds, so mighty and 
yet so different, is a task which has always appealed to investiga- 
tors. But the material is not at hand for all questions alike that 
arise in this connexion, nor sufficient for positive conclusions. For 
the intimate community of spiritual life which existed from 1794 to 
1805 between Schiller and Goethe, we have, aside from many other 
reports, their noble correspondence, which is itself one of the treas- 
ures of our literature. The influence of Kant's thought upon Schil- 
ler is evident to all. Schiller himself professed to be a pupil of 
Kant, despite certain points of difference, and won an important 
place in the history of Kantianism by his philosophical treatises. 
But it is different with the relation of Goethe to Kant. Even to 
the present day there is much uncertainty on this subject, due in 
part to the inconsistent attitude of Goethe toward philosophy in 
general. For while he himself once declared that he lacked the 



1 Translated from Professor Jodl's MS. by W. H. Carruth, of the University of 
Kansas. 
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faculty for philosophy in the strict sense of the word, wherefore he 
had always avoided it and taken the standpoint of sound common 
sense, there runs through his whole development a certain connex- 
ion with philosophy, "which he could never do without, yet could 
never adapt himself to. " We have further to consider that Goethe 
himself, in familiar passages of his poetic autobiography and of his 
letters, confesses in the warmest manner the influence exercised by 
Spinoza on his philosophy of the universe. And this extreme an- 
tithesis of Kantian thought may be traced without difficulty in many 
poetic utterances of Goethe as well as in observations in his scien- 
tific writings. It was indeed inevitable, in the course of his asso- 
ciation with Schiller, that Kant should have come within his ken ; 
but the traces of any such influence seem to be lost very soon, and 
one who reads in the Conversations with Eckermann that it was a 
melancholy spectacle to see "how such an extraordinarily gifted 
man (Schiller is referred to) tormented himself with philosophical 
methods and systems which could be of no use to him, "would 
scarcely feel encouraged to trace out the thread that leads from 
Goethe to Kant. 

Thus it comes that the most of the numerous works on Goethe 
give no especial consideration to this point, and that Otto Harnack 
in his excellent book, Goethe in der Epoche seiner Vollendung (1882), 
could justly point out that the influence of Kant upon Goethe had 
not yet been properly estimated and presented. Loeper in his 
notes to the poems and epigrams and to other works had called at- 
tention to many points of contact between the poet and the philos- 
opher, but it was reserved for a young Kantian in very recent times 
to gather for us by his enthusiasm and persevering labors the most 
abundant material for estimating the mutual relations of Goethe 
and Kant. 

In the first three volumes of the journal Kantstudien, published 
by Vaihinger, K. Vorlander, of Solingen, depicts "Goethe's rela- 
tion to Kant in its historical development," collecting and discuss- 
ing in their yearly sequence all the utterances by and about Goethe 
that are at present attainable. By this very meritorious study, 
which has been conducted with the greatest philological precision, 
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a sudden flood of light has been thrown upon this question, whose 
difficulty was increased by the extraordinarily scattered condition 
of the sources, and a new revelation made of the admirable great- 
ness and catholicity of Goethe's mind. Vorlander, who is a pro- 
nounced neo-Kantian, may perhaps in the interpretation of his 
abundant material "Kantise" Goethe too much occasionally, and 
this will rather justify the attempt of the present paper not only to 
present the most important conclusions of his treatise, but also to 
emphasise the profound difference in their conceptions of the uni- 
verse which separates Kant and Goethe despite all that they have 
incidentally in common : an opposition which has lost neither its 
keenness nor its significance in the philosophic thought of to-day. 



On his return from Italy (1788) Goethe had found Kantianism 
established as a spiritual force in his immediate circle. The most 
zealous and enthusiastic apostle of Kant, the Viennese Karl Leon- 
hard Reinhold, had been called in 1787 to the University of Jena, 
and had forthwith established the critical philosophy there and 
actually won for it decided academic triumphs. A few years before 
his appointment certain prominent men of the University, among 
them the philologue Schiitz and the jurist Hufeland, had united in 
the establishment of the Allgemeine Jenaische Litteraturzeitung, 
which took a decided stand for the new philosophy. Reinhold's 
Briefe iiber die Kantische Philosophic in the Deutscher Merkur 
amounted to a literary event. Naturally a mind like Goethe's 
could not ignore this movement, and we are not surprised to see 
Wieland announcing to Reinhold, who was his son-in-law, in Feb- 
ruary, 1789: "Goethe has been studying Kant's Critique (of the 
Pure Reason) for some time with great persistence. ..." 

Meantime the Goethe Archiv has brought to light a remark- 
able support for this "persistence," — a manuscript in Goethe's 
own hand containing a careful abstract of Kant's book, and a con- 
siderable quantity of slips and separate sheets on which Goethe 
had noted down the doubts and objections which occurred to him 
as he read. The date of these notes is not surely known. It is 
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possible that they are a fruit of the increased interest in Kant and 
his philosophy aroused in Goethe by the Critique of the Judgment. 
We have his own testimony to the strong impression made by this 
work. He dates from this work of Kant "a very joyful period of 
his life." He observes that "the great leading thoughts of the 
work are quite in harmony with his own previous life, work and 
thinking." "The inner life of art as well as of nature, their recip- 
rocal effects from within outwards were clearly expressed in the 
book. It declared that the products of these two boundless worlds 
existed only on their own account, and that, though co-existent 
and indeed naturally helpful, they were not designed on account of 
one another. ... I am glad that poetry and comparative natural 
history are so nearly akin, both being subject to the same judg- 
ment." Moreover, Goethe himself testifies that the study of the 
Critique of the Judgment had again drawn his attention to the Critique 
of the Pure Reason and led him to hope to become more intimately 
acquainted with this work. He perceives correctly that the two 
works are pervaded by the same spirit and that they are mutually 
dependent. 

This new relation to Kant is revived and deepened from 1794 
on by the intimate personal association with Schiller, who had 
been impressed by the Kantian philosophy in Jena and had thor- 
oughly assimilated the ethical and a;sthetic features of it. 

In the Annals for 1795 Goethe remarks that the association 
with Schiller is bringing him into ever closer relations with Kant's 
philosophy and the University of Jena, and by this fact he explains 
his gradual alienation from his former close friend, Herder, whose 
enthusiasm for the Kant of the pre-critical period had been changed 
by the development of the critical philosophy into an ever more 
violent antipathy. The correspondence of Goethe and Schiller 
shows clearly how this intercourse rouses in Goethe a growing in- 
terest in the philosophical development of Germany, and oral as 
well as written expressions of Goethe from a much later period 
prove also that he thoroughly appreciated the profound influence 
of philosophy upon the intellectual life of Germany. It is to Kant, 
in fact, that he attributes the overthrow of that "popular philos- 
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ophy " which he declared was so intolerable to him personally. We 
have also cordial expressions of Goethe's concerning Kant's ethics, 
appreciating their influence in the history of civilisation and ascrib- 
ing to them the immortal merit of having "redeemed us from that 
effeminacy into which we had fallen. " 

11. 

Nevertheless there cannot be the slightest doubt that Goethe's 
intellectual nature was profoundly and inherently different from 
that of Kant. True, I do not find a single specific utterance of 
Goethe going to prove that he clearly saw the essential point from 
which all recognition or refutation of Kant's critical philosophy 
must proceed. This is, of course, the phenomenalism of the sys- 
tem. Did Kant succeed in giving the proof that there are actually 
synthetic judgments a priori in the sense meant by him? Do the 
qualities of sensation, space, time, the categorical structure of our 
thought, originate solely in the subject and his intellectual organ- 
ism? No one who is dissatisfied with that proof can ever be called 
a Kantian, no matter how many individual points he may borrow 
from the mighty intellectual treasury of the Kantian philosophy. 
Nowhere do we meet in Goethe any attempt to free himself from 
the spell of this proof, which, strange to say, holds many minds en- 
thralled to the present day, despite its great defects. Even when 
Herder's Metakritik against Kant appears, marshalling, though in 
a very inadequate form as to method, many very important thoughts 
on this capital point, we seek in vain for any word of approval 
from Goethe. On the contrary, as we learn from a letter to Schil- 
ler, he seems to have felt repelled by the undignified form of this 
attack, and to have acquired a sufficient conception of Kant's scien- 
tific importance to express to Schiller his conviction that the birth 
of the Metakritik had "not yet paralysed the sage of Kfinigsberg 
upon his tripod." 

But nothing could be more erroneous than to infer, from the 
circumstance that we find no attempt of Goethe's to clear up by 
scientific argument, his own notions of the foundation-thought of 
Kantianism that Goethe was ever really won over to this thought. 
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Such a critical examination was not indeed to be expecte ; of the 
poet. But one who reads him with unbiased mind will not fail to 
find it after all. For Goethe's whole conception of nature, as it is 
to be seen in innumerable expressions of his poems, his epigrams, 
and his scientific works, is absolutely irreconcilable with the "Kant- 
ian point of view." From this point of view Nature is not a reality 
with an inner life of its own, but only a gigantic phenomenon of 
projection on the part of the Ego, the mind, in which the latter 
merely contemplates its own conformity to law under the symbol 
of an orderly universe. Above this world of phenomena with its 
conformity to law, which is for us at the same time a suggestion of 
the real world, because no other is evident to our senses, stands a 
supersensual world, of which we have knowledge in a way wholly 
independent and different from that of the senses : through the 
majesty of the moral law, that fact inexplicable from the world of 
sense, but testifying in our inner consciousness that man is the 
citizen of two worlds. The first, the world of sense, the object of 
our perceptions, is mere appearance ; the other, the world of ideas, 
is real, the highest reality, but not the object of any perception. 
We can know nothing of it ; can merely believe it. 

Views of this sort, such a dualism of sensual and spiritual 
worlds, and such as is to be found in multitudinous ramifications 
throughout the whole critical philosophy of Kant, are wholly for- 
eign to Goethe. His whole thought is supported by the conviction 
that Nature, as revealed to our senses, is an expression of the 
highest and all-embracing reality ; that the Primal Being himself 
is no mere phenomenon ; his whole poetic product is inspired by 
the feeling of the most intimate kinship, even of unity, of man and 
Nature, the feeling of most reverent gratitude toward her, the 
eternal mother, the feeling of fraternal relation with all her chil- 
dren from the simplest organisms up to man. It is true, Goethe 
also pointed out over and over again the limits of our knowledge of 
nature. It suggests directly the tendencies of the critical philoso- 
phy when he preaches self-restraint to the investigator ; when he 
warns against "babbling theories, fancies, hasty blunders of an im- 
patient understanding," when only the statement of problems is 
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called for ; when he compares the inexplicable to a continued frac- 
tion, — if we try to solve it we only bring confusion into the prob- 
lem. The sentence is often quoted: "the happiest state for a 
thinking man is to have fathomed the fathomable and calmly to 
revere the unfathomable." 

Without doubt Kant influenced him in such views as these, 
as indeed he himself admits that he got much "for domestic 
use" from Kant. But when, at the height of ! the influence of 
Schiller and Kant, Goethe writes to Jacobi, Oct. 17, 1796: "You 
would no longer find me such a stubborn realist ; it is a great ad- 
vantage to me that I have become somewhat better acquainted 
with the other modes of thought, which, though I cannot make 
them mine, I need greatly in practical use to supplement my one- 
sidedness," — this gives a very plain hint. No, those other views 
could never become his ; the obstacle was what Schiller and Koer- 
ner once called the "sensual element" in Goethe's philosophy, 
and which, years after the death of both Kant and Schiller, came 
out in Goethe in a most typical fashion when young Schopenhauer, 
a zealous and thorough-going Kantian, tried to explain that light 
would cease to exist along with the seeing eye. "What!" he said, 
according to Schopenhauer's own report, "looking at him with his 
Jove-like eyes," — "You should rather say that you would not exist 
if the light could not see you?'" "This Goethe," Schopenhauer 
adds, "was such an utter realist that he could absolutely not con- 
ceive that objects exist only in so far as they are pictured by a per- 
ceiving subject." 

Here is shown most pointedly the dividing line which, despite 
occasional critical warnings, separates Goethe from the critical 
philosophy as a system : the deep conviction of the objective and 
not merely subjective reality of the world that appears to our 
senses. In its totality it is an infinite problem for our cognition ; 
but not because our cognition can nowhere attain to reality, but 
because the reality in the multiplicity and complexity of its pro- 
cesses everywhere exceeds the grasp of our finite thought. From 
this point of view it becomes perfectly intelligible why it was pre- 
cisely the Critique of the Judgment that roused Goethe's interest in 
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Kant. And we should remember that this same work was the germ 
out of which grew later Schelling's system, particularly his philos- 
ophy of nature and his transcendental idealism, which were greeted 
with warm enthusiasm and toward which Goethe acknowledged a 
decided leaning. He found here invaluable support for a thought 
that had always been dear to him, that of the universal immanence 
of Mind in Nature. This hylozoism — so he himself names his views 
— made him unsusceptible, even intolerant, toward that view which 
makes dead matter an article of faith. 

This was the reason of his opposition to the materialism of the 
Systeme de la nature, and he could not fail to see what life this new 
view gave to the Spinozism which he esteemed so highly. And 
the above-quoted expression of Goethe's concerning the effect upon 
himself of the Critique of the Understanding shows beyond all ques- 
tion that it was not the critical standpoint which he adopted, but 
rather the constructive — the thought with which Kant at the close 
of this work refers to what lies beyond and above it. The contem- 
plation of organic nature seemed to end in a contradiction between 
the mechanical and the teleological interpretations. All investiga- 
tion of nature must undertake the task of deriving organic and con- 
scious life from unorganic existence. But this goal is unattainable. 
The adaptation of means to ends which we see in the organic world 
could be comprehensible to us only as the work of an intelligence 
which causes the mechanical forces of nature to work with design. 
But such an intelligence is nowhere apprehended in our experience. 
One argument seems to cancel the other, and thus to leave our 
knowledge of nature quite in the dark. In the midst of this dark- 
ness Kant sees a flash of light : Is it not possible that this contra- 
diction is only apparent, existing only in our way of looking at the 
matter ? Is it not possible that in the occult depths of nature the 
mechanical and the teleological connexions are united in one single 
principle, even though our reason be unable to give this principle 
an outward form? 

I believe that this thought — one of the profoundest to be found 
in Kant — marks the point of the closest agreement between him 
and Goethe, and at the same time the point at which they begin to 
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separate. For from this point the road leads from criticism back 
to Giordano Bruno and Schelling's philosophy of identity. Here 
is the root of Goethe's notion and conception of Nature as God, 
the basic significance of which for his thought finds evidence in 
numerous expressions both in prose and verse from all periods, 
and this constitutes the keenest contrast to the absolutely tran- 
scendent conception of God in the Kantian system, a conception 
which has a moral, but no physical, significance. 

Goethe was no philosopher in the scientific sense. But it is 
belittling him to represent him as the lackey of a philosophy 
which, despite its great features, bears so unmistakably the stamp 
of inadequacy as does the system of Kant. With his truly univer- 
sal intellect, Goethe perceived in Kantianism its spiritual power, 
and adopted whatever suited him — which was indeed much. But 
he never was a Kantian, never could be one. Before his mind 
stood the outlines of a philosophy which he himself could only 
dream of as a poet, not put into scientific shape, or demonstrate 
systematically, but which, when it finds its Prometheus in the 
dawning century, will compare with the Kantian system as does 
clear sunshine to the mists of morning. 

Friedrich Jodl. 

Vienna. 



